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HOW ENGLAND GOT THE SUEZ 

The long-talked-of Turco-German attack on the Suez Canal 
seems permanently shelved. Jones still insists it never was to 
have been taken seriously ; it was no more than a shrewdly ad- 
vertised scheme to force the Allies to tie down in eastern Egypt 
a quarter of a million men that might have been well used other- 
wise in Europe. Robinson is equally sure that the Egyptian 
drive was seriously intended: Berlin had recognized for years 
that here was a dangerously weak corner in the "all-red" of the 
British Empire. But Jones and Robinson are to-day agreed on 
one point ; the steady advance of the Russians in north Armenia, 
with one long arm grasping west into Kurdistan and the other 
south and east through Persia and towards Mesopotamia, renders 
any Teutonic move toward the Canal definitely impossible. (And 
what a country that must be of the Czar's to produce both the 
ballet and the Grand Duke Nicholas!) 

Even with this debated matter relegated to the realm of the 
academic, another remains. "Where did England get on ?" asks 
the man in the street. Recognizing the present day's complete 
domination of the English over this famous maritime thorough- 
fare, he is only beginning now to realize that it was ever any- 
thing else but (to all intents) an English possession. Yet not 
only was its origin anything except British, but the manner in 
which Britain obtained control of it was so nearly a matter of 
luck that the story is as whimsical as it is interesting. 

It needs but a glance at the map to appreciate that the need 
of a canal at this point in the Levant must have long been felt, 
so that there is no call to trace here the attempts at such a work 
which began as early as 1380 b.c. In the considerable list of 
would-be builders two names catch the eye : that of the great 
"Arabian Nights" Caliph, Haroun al Raschid (who abandoned 
the scheme through fear that such a waterway would expose the 
coast of Arabia to the Byzantine or Roman navies), and Napoleon, 
who dreamed so much better than he knew, though he never 
pushed his visions forward into the realm of fact. Yet it was 
another Frenchman who, atleast, did just this : the Suezis actually 
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a monument to the Latin enterprise and genius of Ferdinand de 
Lesseps. 

Be it emphasized at the outset, that England, Austria, and 
Russia refused to countenance the project in any way. Indeed, 
when the concessions of the Viceroy of Egypt, Said Pasha, were 
presented to the Sultan of Turkey for confirmation, the self- 
sufficient, impulsive Palmerston, who loved to make a stroke off 
his own bat, reverting to the conclusions reached by old eighth- 
century Haroun, informed the Turkish ruler on behalf of his 
government that the canal was a physical impossibility, and, even 
were it really dug, would injure British maritime supremacy: 
that it was merely a device for French interference in the 
East. 

Despite this protest the work was permitted to proceed, till, 
after a decade of toil, the canal was formally opened. November 
16th, 1869, was marked by ceremonies and fetes reminiscent of 
the splendor of the Roman Empire. A deservedly conspicuous 
part in these was played by the Empress Eugenie; a distant 
connection of de Lesseps, for whom she felt warm affection. It 
was she who had inspired Napoleon III to use that influence 
which undoubtedly carried to a glorious completion this feat, 
fraught with so much importance to mankind. Ismail, who had 
succeeded Said, and who was proud in the realization that the new 
waterway was not only destined to increase the commerce of his 
country, but also to bring it into close touch with the culture 
of Europe, spent vast sums to make the occasion memorable. An 
opera house was built at Cairo, and Aida was purchased from 
Verdi for performance. Two sumptuous palaces, finished in 
sculptured ebony encrusted with silver and having stair balus- 
trades of crystal, one at Ismailia and the other at Ghezireh, were 
built, besides a boulevard to the Pyramids, lined and almost 
covered with rare and beautiful foliage, all for the particular con- 
venience and entertainment of Eugenie. 

And above this magnificence, gleaming with sinister joy, 
hung the irony of fate, for it was through the romantic prod- 
igality of this modern Lucullus that the glory of France, so far 
as it concerned Egypt, was gradually reduced to ashes, and the 
domination of England arose, phoenix-like, to take her place. 
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There was every reason why Ismail should have been a great 
ruler. As grandson of Mehemet Ali, he ought to have inherited 
some, at least, of the prudence with which, for forty-five years, the 
fierce old bandit had governed Egypt to the great benefit of her 
exchequer as well as his own. Then again, the Sultan of 
Turkey had elevated him from Viceroy to Khedive, and had 
invested him with almost independent powers, but, notwith- 
standing the beckoning hand of opportunity, he allowed his 
spendthrift tendencies to spoil everything. When he succeeded 
Said Pasha, the Egyptian debt amounted to three million sterling, 
but in thirteen years it had increased to one hundred millions, 
and this spread over most of the countries of Europe, France, 
and England holding the most. 

Therefore, the festivities at Cairo had hardly closed before 
England had started for herself and other bond-holding nations 
an investigation into the financial and political status of the 
Nile Valley. Thus her eyes were, for the first time cast upon 
the canal with a realizing sense of its importance, as well as in 
speculation as to what would happen to Ismail's share in the 
holding company, should his highly probable bankruptcy take 
place. Disraeli having then gone out of office, Gladstone was 
prime minister, but the Grand Old Man had not the broad- 
gauged, fearless initiative in foreign affairs that he had in those 
at home, and though he was repeatedly advised by one or another 
of his colleagues of the prestige to accrue to England by a 
purchase of the Khedive's stock, he heartily discouraged the 
proposition, disbelieving both in its utility and in the policy of 
becoming involved in complications with Turkey by too close an 
identification with Egyptian affairs. 

So it gradually came to pass that France and England watched 
each other in cat and dog fashion, while both kept an eye on 
Ismail. For that ingenious duel of wits between Disraeli and a 
fascinating Russian countess for possession of the shares, which 
George Arliss pictures so prominently in his great play, is pure 
theatrical myth, as the programme frankly admits. Russia 
never swerved from her original disinclination to have anything 
to do with the canal, and when the author of Coningsby and 
Lothair resumed power in 1884, his own land and the Third 
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Republic were the only two nations manifesting anxiety as to 
what the Khedive would do with his interest. 

On the night of November 14, 1875, Frederick Greenwood, 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, was dining at one of the London 
clubs with a prominent banker, who, in the course of dinner, 
casually remarked that news had just come to him to the effect that 
Ismail, pressed to the last ditch by his tremendous obligations, 
had decided to sell the only unpledged asset he had,— 177,000 
shares of the Suez Canal stock. It was thought a French syndi- 
cate of capitalists was negotiating for the purchase. Aware of 
the importance of this information, the journalist soon excused 
himself on some pretext, and hastened to Lord Derby, a mem- 
ber of the Disraeli cabinet. When this minister threw cold 
water upon the idea of a move to counter Paris, Greenwood, un- 
discouraged, sought the Premier himself, who, with the keen, 
vivid mind of a Richelieu, saw at once where England would 
benefit by the purchase and how his own political star would 
gain in the ascendant. At once a telegram was dispatched to 
Major-General Stanton, British Agent at Cairo, asking if the 
news were true. 

This message was delivered to Stanton the next morning, and 
he at once sought out Nubar Pasha, the Khedive's prime minister, 
though it was only in the late afternoon that he found him and 
learned that the tidings were correct in every particular. The 
British agent expressed such great surprise that England should 
not have been informed of a transaction to which she could not 
have been indifferent under any circumstances, and so im- 
pressed Nubar, by his insistence and earnestness, that he was 
promised all intercourse with the French bankers should be sus- 
pended until the midnight of November 18th, to afford sufficient 
time to communicate with Downing Street. Meanwhile, not- 
withstanding the almost malignant antagonism of Gladstone and 
Lord Derby to the entire project, the Prime Minister was nego- 
tiating with the Rothschilds as to financing the plan. 

On the evening of November 18th, at half past seven o'clock, 
Stanton went to dinner at his hotel in great suspense. The 
limit of time given him in which to make final decision was fast 
approaching, and no word had yet arrived from London. As he 
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sat, restlessly toying with his food, and as the clock was strik- 
ing eight, a telegram was brought to him from Disraeli to the 
effect that the British government was prepared to buy. With 
the enthusiasm of a man who feels that he plays no mean part 
in a drama momentous to the welfare of his country, the General 
at once started negotiations, and, on the 23rd, telegraphed Lon- 
don that the Khedive was willing to sell his 177,000 shares for 
$20,000,000. That same evening Disraeli accepted the offer, 
and on the 20th the deal was closed and the stock delivered to 
the British agent. 

The English papers broke into a chorus of applause. The 
London clubs talked of little but the courage and spirit shown 
by the ministry. By one of the strangest paradoxes in history, 
the nation that originally sneered at the Suez undertaking had 
become, next to France, most largely interested in it financially. 
Another paradox lay in the fact that, if Mr. Gladstone, one of 
the most patriotic of Englishmen, had been in office these shares 
would certainly have been added to the 200,000 already owned 
across the Channel, and the waterway would have been irrevo- 
cably French. Instead, Great Britain, having purchased addi- 
tional holdings from time to time, now owns some seventy per 
cent of the stock, — worth above $175,000,000, — so it is she, not 
France, who controls the Suez. 

"And so" (as the old fairy tales open the final paragraph) 
history fulfilled a pictorial prophecy of thirty-five years back, 
in a Tenniel cartoon in Punch, second only to the immortal 
" Dropping the Pilot. " The scene was cast amid the sands of 
Egypt. The solitary living figure was that of Disraeli in the 
guise of a Cook tourist. Beneath his arm, in lieu of the pro- 
verbial umbrella, he carried a monster key inscribed "The Key 
of India: Suez Canal." Upon his face was that indescribable 
half-smile, half-smirk of mingled cunning and exultation which 
Tenniel so well knew how to portray, as he looked up at the 
Sphinx, looming colossal in the background, upon whose granite 
countenance were an answering smile and a most obvious wink of 
congratulation. 
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